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Chapter One 
What's special about human language? 


By Dr Laila Abdel Aal Alghalban 
Professor of linguistics 
Faculty of Arts 
Kafrelsheikh University 


Why can't apes, our closest fellow mammals, 
speak though they share about 99 per cent of our 
DNA? Why is human language unique? And what 
does it means to be human? Language is what 
makes us different; what sets us apart from 
nonhumans. Without language humans cannot 
build knowledge, social relations, cultures and 
therefore civilizations. 


What is language? Simple 
question? 


i 


Language is a key part of who we are. Scientifically 
speaking, what we mean by language is the 
language faculty we are born with; what is in our 
brains, in our ways of thinking and in our linguistic 
practices. Language is not invented; it is something 
that happens to us, as many philosophers of 
languages say. The legendary linguist Noam 
Chomsky language argues that language is a 
biological endowment; it is a part of our biological 
makeup; it is language with capital L. 


What is language? 


* Language is a mystery. Various definitions 


* Language is not invented it just happens to us ,a 
biological endowment , part of our genetic make-up 


The language faculty we are born with is thought to be a 
computational, generative process in everyone of us 
which involves a finite number of rules that create 
infinite number of hierarchically structured expressions 
that allow us to use utterances and sounds to create 
meaning and map our world experience.( Chomsky) 


Language and communication are not identical 


What is grammar? 


* At the core of language is mental grammar. 


¢ It consists of a set of mentally-stored grammatical rules ( 
phonological, syntactic, semantic, etc.)- which regulate 
the process of combining words into phrases, clauses and 
sentences- as well as a mental lexicon . 


* Grammatical knowledge is subconscious and abundant; it 
speaks volumes. The ‘mental linguist’ in every one of us 


* You can judge correctness without necessarily realizing 
why. 


* John finished the race. The John race finished. 


* Aspects of meaning are built into the grammar of a 
language, in the grammatical categories of number, 
gender, tense, etc. 


Exceptional properties of language 


At the end of the 50s and the beginning of the 60s, 
the linguist Charles Hockett elaborated his theory 
about the exceptional design of human language. 
He singled out some properties. 


Unique Properties of Human 
Language: Charles Hockett 1958 


Displacement 


open-endedness 


Discreteness 


Duality 


Stimulus-freedom 


Arbitrariness 


Iconicity 


Cultural transmission 


One is ‘open-endedness'’; it refers to the creativity 
or the productivity of human language. We do not 
invent a lot of vocabulary during our lifetime nor 
do we change grammar profoundly, but we can 
produce an endless number of sentences, many of 
which are new. Language is a computational 
system, the backbone of which is mental grammar 
that allows humans to make sounds and 
utterances in a way that others can understand. 
Our intuitive grammatical knowledge is necessary 
for parsing sentences, i.e. identifying the 
grammatical function of words in sentences and 
the permissible combinations of words to generate 
well-formed structures. In contrast, animals 
communicate within closed systems, with limited 
signals and, hence, limited possible messages to 
convey. Animals make sounds to mate, indicate 


danger, assume power, among others, utilizing 
closed systems of signals. No animal has ever tried 
to improvise other signals or combine two signals 
to create new meanings. The second property of 
human language is ‘displacement’, the ability of 
language to talk about things beyond the here and 
now. Unlike animals, we are not locked or 
imprisoned in the situational context or the seen 
horizon; we tear the fabric of place and time. 
Another related property is ‘stimulus freedom’; 
human communication is not bound to the 
stimulus. We can make responses free from the 
situational stimulus; we can talk about unreal or 
imaginative things. Monkeys, for instance, never 
make fake warning calls because it didn't cross 
their minds there to do such things. Humans lie, 
thanks to displacement and stimulus freedom. 


Let's move on to two other interrelated 
characteristics, namely 'discreteness' and 
‘duality’. The former refers to the unique and 
contrastive sounds of human languages. These 
discrete, chopped sounds are themselves 
meaningless; we do not know what is the meaning 
of the sound 'k', ‘a’, or't'. But when combined, 
these sounds create words such as ‘cat’, ‘act,’ and 
'tack.' Duality refers to these two levels: the level 


of discrete sounds and the level of meanings. We 
create words to refer to things and concepts and, 
as a society, we agree on this naming or labelling 
processes. The relationship between a word and 
its referent becomes conventional, purely 
arbitrary. What's the relationship between the 
word ‘dog' and the animal dog? No logical, intrinsic 
or natural relationship; it is just an arbitrary one. 
The fact that discrete sounds are meaningless is 
super important to human language creativity. 
Had each sound had only one meaning, humanity 
would have communicated with only 100 
meanings or 100 messages and would have been 
locked in such a very closed signaling system like 
non humans. Fortunately, human language is 
gifted with this incredible property called 
‘discreteness.' How many different unique, 
distinctive sounds can human vocal tract create? 
Actually, it's about 100. All human languages 
utilise about 100 discrete, contrastive sounds 
(technically termed 'phonemes'’) in total. This 
number varies from one language to another. In 
English, for example, there are about 40 or 44 
phonemes. In many languages, the number could 
be fewer or larger than that. 


Language is not inherited 


It is subject to change in place and time, a fact we 
shouldn't be worried about nor resist. History 
keeps telling us this fact and we might be 
surprised, even shocked, to know that so many 
words we currently use were unacceptable in the 
past. Each generation feels that changing language 
is their undisputed right and defines it by the 
values and viewpoints of the world they share. 


Human vocal tract 


It has been argued that the very anatomical 
structure of the human vocal tract substantially 
makes human language really unique. 


The Human Vocal Tract | 


Aleiely unusual, syen unique, SNOSE (TUITID sere shore This suggests tha ieee imate vocal tract is "apSech 
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Comparing the human vocal tract to the vocal tract 
of an ape, you would be stunned by huge aspects 
of similarity. However, the muscles of human lips 
and the tongue are very elastic; the teeth are 
upright, not slanting; the mouth is small to open 
and close so easily. More importantly, the hyoid 
bone, which is unique to human body and not 
linked to any other bone, supports the tongue and 
creates a wider pharynx between the larynx and 
the tongue, used as a resonating chamber to 
amplify sound and create speech in a convenient 
way. Another anatomical difference is the 
structure of the epiglottis which shuts the 
windpipe. It is significantly longer in apes than in 
humans, which also gives room for a wider 
pharynx to create amplified speech. 


It's true that the anatomical structure of speech 
organs in humans and apes is different to some 
extent, yet recent research in neuroscience 
illustrates that human language faculty cannot be 
solely attributed to anatomical differences. Rather, 
it is credited to the special neurological structure 
of the human brain. Unlike apes and other 
mammals, humans have neural control on the 
processes their brains make, which cause language 
production and processing. Images of the human 
brain circuits show the language areas we have, 
including Broca's region, which is responsible for 
speech production in the frontal lobe, and the 
Vernick area, which is responsible for the 
processing of speech. 


The neuro-connections and circuits between 
language areas involve billions of neurons, neural 
pathways and electro-chemical interactions. A 
mental lexicon is compiled and arranged in 
accordance with a semantic network. Thought 
begins when words from different areas in the 
brain wire together and after repetition of 
simultaneous wiring they fire together. A message 
is formulated and then the motor cortex gives 
orders to the larynx and other speech organ to act 
and turn the message into sound waves to hit the 
listeners’ eardrums and turn into electromagnetic 
signals sent eventually to the brain to filter and 
process. Apes, on the other hand, do not develop 
similar circuits or computational systems. 


Therefore, it becomes impossible for them to 
speak although they have similar speech organs. 


Aspects of Language Study 


Finally, the mysteries of human language would 
continue to puzzle, stun and wow us as well as all 
future generations, granting us all beautiful aha 
moments. 


Aha Moments Ahead 


Artificial intelligence, developing machines or computer programmes that are 

capable of doing tasks requiring intelligence, through simulating humen cognitive 

abilities, works to develop sound recognition, sound text conversion, machine 
and simultaneous interpreting, bot/ deep writing and deep journalism 

From simple things like sending an email where natural language processing 
system helps us check grammar, spelling, and filter spam, to Google search in 
which Al algorithms scan the web and start crafting personalized ads on products 
and services we might favor, to voice assistants, driving and streaming services, 
using your past history te deliver suggestions for what you might want. 

Natural Language Processing analyze and understand human language. Text 
generators are “trained” on a dataset of millions of web pages, and are able to ” 
learn” how to generate new texts, abiding by the instructions or parameters of 
form and content fed to them by program developers, 


Bot poetry is generated through an algorithm -computer mathematical formulae - 
that is fed thousands of poems and it how to write ms, using particular 
formulas, Ins joint project between IBM Research Australia and the University of 
Melbourne and Thomson Reuters, the text generator developed is trained on a 
dataset of 7,700 sonnets, and uses three models : words , metre and 

Interestingly, it writes four lines of verse, in iambic pentameter. The result was, 
astonishing: the computer manages to fool about 50% of the people who read the 
poems online (passing Turing Test}, and outperforms human poems in creating 
rhythms and rhymes. 


Chapter Two 
Meet the linguist in you 


By Dr Laila Abdel Aal Alghalban 
Professor of linguistics 
Faculty of Arts 
Kafrelsheikh University 


"My pulse rises every time | hear or see it," said 
one person. "It makes me shudder," said another. 
"It makes me shiver with annoyance," said a third 
one. This is a sample of the negative responses 
some people voiced when asked the following 
questions: "What comes to your mind when the 
word linguistics is mentioned?" Why are the term 
and the field of Linguistics unappealing to many 
people? Why do others’ hairs stand on end when 
they hear it? Actually, there is a common 
conceptualization lingering in the minds of many 
people; it is namely that linguistics is a tough, dry 
and pedantic science, which is cut off real life and 
only a bunch of 'mad' or ‘dull’ guys are 
preoccupied with and sacrifice their lives to author 
unattractive books. Such a common attitude 
invites further work on the part of linguists to 
‘communicate’ linguistics, to show the wonders of 
the science and its impact on our lives. In fact, 


language applications are almost in everything 
around us. 


The rise of interdisciplinarity 


For so long, linguistics has been restricted to the 
theoretical study of language; linguists were 
mainly concerned with the theoretical study of the 
core constituents in language, namely sounds, 
structure and meaning , giving rise to such core 
sciences as phonetics, phonology, grammar 
(including morphology and syntax), philology and 
semantics. With the rise of interdisciplinarity and 
the need for sciences to intersect to understand 
problems and issues better, there emerges the 
need to expand the scope of linguistics to tackle 
how language is used in real life and solve 
language-related problems through the 
application of linguistic theories, methods and 
findings. Let's have a quick look at some of them. 


Core inquiry 


One is understanding human communication and 
human language. How babies acquire their mother 
languages has become a core inquiry in linguistic 
theory and a mystery that grips scholars from a 
wide range of fields, including neurology and 
psychology. Pertinent issues include language loss, 


language impairment, language therapy, stuttering 
and stammering, etc. Another related domain is 
the acquisition of a second language. Linguistics is 
at the heart of developing teaching materials, 
designing curricula, devising language assessment 
tools, exploring the impact of the socio-cultural 
environment on language teaching and learning, 
among other related aspects. To accomplish the 
mission, applied linguistics intersects with 
education, literacy, pedagogy, psychology, 
communication research, anthropology and 
sociology. Let me give an example. A study in the 
U.K. finds that English teachers, who went to 
school when grammar was not on the curriculum, 
face difficulties to teach grammar and writing 
courses. The study recommends that teachers’ 
grammar skills be upgraded to help change 
teachers’ ‘hostile’ attitudes to grammar, which 
traps them in focusing on mechanics and passing 
negativity and grammatical misconceptions to 
learners. 


Language planning 


Upon the end of the colonial era in the mid 20 th 
century, a major problem arises. It was the role of 
local languages in the post-colonial educational 
systems in Africa, Asia and Australia. Adoption of a 
set of graphic conventions for mapping the 
phonemic systems of languages and the lunch of 
standardization projects have been a top priority. 
That is conducted under the umbrella of language 
policy and planning adopted by political and social 
elites. Applied linguistics is always there, 
investigating the whole process of language 
planning from a to z, paying special attention to 
the likely drawbacks that could lead to social and 
political conflicts. 


Language, society and culture 


Language and culture are inseparable. The role 
language plays in determining the social 
positioning of individuals, shaping their worldview, 
tailoring social and conceptual structures like 
family relations, socialization patterns and belief 
systems, as well as creating and fighting power 
abuse, sexism, racism and extreme nationalist 
sentiments is exceptionally crucial. To cite an 
example, the iconic French anthropologist Levi 
Strauss applies the structural linguistic approach to 


study of the structure of human societies, given the 
fact that they are complex sets of interrelated parts. 
Thanks to such fields as discourse analysis, text 
analysis, sociolinguistics, pragmatics (cultural) 
semiotics and corpus linguistics, that we are able to 
make sweeping ideational, political and social 
change on the ground, with the purpose of creating 
more inclusionary, tolerant and compassionate 
societies. 


Forensic linguistics 


It is a further example of applied linguistics that 
helps resolve crime mysteries. For instance, in 
February 2008, news reported that forensic 
linguists managed to identify the suspect of a 
murder crime by analyzing the text messages sent 
to the victim. They concluded that "text messages 
sent from Jenny's phone after she went missing had 
a style that was more similar to that of David 
Hodgson." Based on investigating the stylistic tools 
typically used by a person, forensic linguists can 
build a "sociolinguistic" profile of the author's 
gender and age. 


The linguist in you 


Finally, these are very few examples of the 
applications of language study. Think about 
machine translation and interpreting. Think about 
voice recognition and voice- text conversion. Think 
about speaking robots, robot journalists, robot 
poets, novelists, and business managers. Think 
about lexicography in the age of big data. Applied 
linguistics is always there, making our life much 
easier. So, shake off the negativity towards 
linguistics and let the linguist in you resonate with 
it. 


Chapter Three 
The wonders of human voice 


By Dr Laila Abdel Aal Alghalban 
Professor of linguistics 
Faculty of Arts 
Kafrelsheikh University 


"The human voice is the most beautiful instrument 
of all, but the most difficult to play. " Richard 
Strauss 


"The human voice: It's the most powerful sound in 
the world, probably. It's the only one that can start 
a war or say 'I love you.’ And yet many people have 
the experience that when they speak, people don't 
listen to them." 

Julian Treasure 


"Our voice resonates with life. Because this is so, it 
can touch the lives of others. The caring and 
compassion imbued in your voice finds passage to 
the listener's soul, striking his or her heart and 
Causing it to sing out; the human voice summons 
something profound from deep within, and can 
even compel a person into action." 

Daisaku Ikeda 


"Speak, so that I may see you." Socrates 


That magical, miraculously-structured box located 
at the top of our windpipe, creating the endlessly 
stunning human voice, with all its types and tunes, 
is absolutely one of the most mind-blowing organs 
in our bodies. Soft, cute, thin, adorable, mature, 
immature, authoritative, gentle, soothing, fearful, 
among scores of other characteristics and tones, 
your voice is definitely reflective of your age, 
gender, education, psychological state, your socio- 
economic status, your aspirations and your hopes, 
weaknesses and strengths, fears and self- 
confidence, and psychological balance and 
emotional intelligence, and most importantly what 
you would like people to think of you. 


From opera to beatboxing 


How can one create these various sounds with so 
much ease? A certain amount of air coming out of 
your lungs, a couple of cords vibrating and creating 
audible pulses in your neck, and most importantly 
an arsenal of unconsciously- performed neuro- 
cognitive and physiological tasks and here you go; 
you can speak your mind and sing your favorite 
song. The human voice is like a fingerprint; every 
one of us has their distinguished voice like no 
other. From opera to folkloric voices to beatboxing, 


the wide range of what a human voice is capable of 
performing is exceptionally magnificent. 


All humans sing 


A beautiful voice has always been something very 
desirable across history. Now around the globe 
competitions are held to search for beautiful and 
distinctive voices. All human communities, 
regardless of where, when and how they live, love 
singing. They sing or recite on almost all 
occasions. Singing rocks us massively; it echoes 
with the internal music in our bodies. Think about 
the emotions you experience when language and 
music are combined in movies, songs, opera, 
theatre, etc. More entertainingly, the allure of the 
indigenous beats and tunes never fades away; day 
after day people keep developing a crush on them. 


Emotional creatures 


How a voice can convey the person's state of mind 
and soul is also incredible. And what is more 
impressive is that we as humans cultivated this 
talent by time to translate and understand one 
another's feeling with a slight change in their tone. 
We can feel if someone is upset or excited or angry 
just by their voice. How can our voices say what 
we might try to hide and catch us off guard? And 


how does that resonate with people's daily tasks 
and political prospects? 


Head vs. chest voice 


Two weird terms, aren't they? Take it easy. Head 
voice 1s usually high in pitch , timbre and intensity. 
This is why you feel the vibrations in your head, 
and it is symbolic of strong emotions: excitement, 
embarrassment, anger, joy, surprise, fear, etc. Chest 
voice, on the other hand, is low pitched, and the 
vibrations are felt in the chest. In a study on how 
much our voice tells about our personality and the 
mental image people construct for us, participants 
listened tol00 versions of the French greeting 
"bonjour" and were asked to guess what each 
version tells about the speaker. 

Findings revealed that saying "bonjour" in a high- 
pitch voice indicates that the speaker is 
approachable and trustworthy, while a low- pitched 
one indicates dominance and control. 


All politics is I/vocal 


Going in line with the previous distinction, studies 
and public opinion surveys indicate that a deep 
voice implies strength, dominance, and 
masculinity. Consequently, people are more likely 


to vote for political candidates who have deeper 
voices. Women naturally have higher-pitched 
voices, given the fact that their vocal cords are 
shorter and thinner. It is no surprise, then, to find 
fewer women elected to high-profile positions. 
Studies also show that women with deeper voices 
were perceived to be stronger and more 
trustworthy. That was exactly what encouraged 
Margaret Thatcher to have voice coaching! 


Women's voices from cultural perspectives 


The symbolic meaning of the feminine voice 
across cultures has intrigued philosophers, 
anthropologists, sociologists, and psychologists for 
so long. The feminine voice is considered a sign of 
beauty in many civilizations, while in others 
women were forbidden to have free interactions as 
their voices might be a temptation. Accordingly, 
women were left chained to home, their default 
place. Public or political work is usually regarded 
to be only for men. I think that women politicians' 
prospects for success are not determined by their 
voices; alternatively, women are largely the victims 
of the "unfitting the stereotype" ideology. 


Tone of voice and parenting 


Last but never least, our voice affects the way we 
perform our daily activates. A case in point is our 
parenting style. A Cardiff University study has 
recently found that parents who use supportive 
tones are more convincing than their counterparts 
who use controlling ones. Teenagers are more 
likely to obey mothers speaking in a low, warm 
pitch; they carry out the requested tasks such as 
doing homework, waking up early and keeping 
their rooms tidy. "If parents want conversations 
with their teens to have the most benefit, it's 
important to remember to use supportive tones of 
voice," said report author Netta Weinstein, quoted 
by BBC. 


So it is not a matter of what you say, it is more 
about how you say it. Let's know how to play that 
incredible instrument the best way possible. 


Chapter Four 
The melody of our speech 


By Dr Laila Abdel Aal Alghalban 
Professor of linguistics 
Faculty of Arts 
Kafrelsheikh University 


We are our voices. They are the incredible musical 
instruments we play. And when we do, they speak 
loads about us. Our personal speaking style or 
idiolect is a byproduct of so diverse factors: our 
gender, age, occupation, social and professional 
aspirations, social background, social networking 
or circles, education, among other things. It is 
determined by the linguistic choices me make: the 
words, structures and accents we use. One of the 
basic characteristics of our speech is its music, the 
melodies or tones we perform during verbal 
communication. This vocal music is called 
intonation, which is a combination of three basic 
and harmonious components: the rise and fall of 
voice pitch, the rhythmic succession of stressed 
and unstressed syllables, and sentence stress, with 
the nuclear stress falling on the most important 


word in the utterance of intonation unit. So many 
functions are believed to be performed via 
intonation. One function is grammatical in nature; 
we can, for instance, distinguish statements from 
questions. Others include conveying emotions and 
attitudes, breaking off speech stream into chunks, 
holding the speaking floor, passing speaking turns 
to others, marking the informational value of 
words and utterances within a hierarchy called 
prosody pyramid, distinguishing between the old 
and new information speech units, coordinating 
with nonverbal cues, etc. Equally important is the 
indexical function of intonation, the social 
meanings of intonation where it is used as a cue to 
uncover some signals about our culture, race, 
region, social class, etc.; it is an identity marker. In 
this article, let us give some examples. 


Pitch Range: Cross-cultural preferences 


First of all, all human languages are musical in 
varying degrees. In fact, we can identify our own 
language in noisy places based solely on such 
acoustic and prosodic properties as pitch variation, 
amplitude and timing. Furthermore, accent 
judgments are heavily dependent on the 


intonational or suprasegmental characteristics 
typical of each accent, which grant it social 
acceptability and prestige. It has further been 
found that languages are perceived purely by their 
fundamental pitch range and variation (pitch 
profile), which refer to the highest and lowest 
levels our voices can reach, and are determined by 
cultural, linguistic, situational, ecological, 
physiological and anatomical dynamics. 


Pitch range and variation vary from one person to 
another, from language to another and from one 
culture to another. For instance, voice studies 
show that English speakers have a wider pitch 
range and more pitch variation than speakers of 
other languages like Italian, Spanish, German, 
Russian and Dutch. It is also reported that when 
we speak a foreign or a second language, our pitch 
range also turns narrower and less varied than 
when we speak our first language, a matter that 
could be attributed to lack of proficiency and 
confidence. Reneé van Bezooijen finds that 
"Japanese women raise their pitch in order to 
project a vocal image associated with feminine 
attributes of powerlessness," unlike women in the 


Netherlands who favour medium or low pitch. Van 
Bezooijen concludes that the way women are 
conceptualized in the two cultures varies 
significantly; the ideal woman in Japan is supposed 
to use high pitch, long duration and rising 
intonation to signal real powerlessness, 
attractiveness and politeness, three robustly 
prototypical and normative indexes of femininity. 
Generally, men in Japan and the Netherlands 
prefer women speaking with high pitch and low 
pitch, respectively; women who abide by the 
inherited vocal standards of their respective 
communities. 


Community-based preferences are also 
manifested in the way native speakers of German, 
for instance, evaluate English speakers’ 
manipulation of a broader pitch range, which 
sounds over-excited and aggressive. Interestingly, 
other studies show that pitch dynamics is 
determined by the social role and culture of 
individuals. American mothers are believed to use 
higher pitch than Japanese mothers do. Last, but 
never least, Bistra Andreeva and others find that 
"German and English speakers use lower pitch 


maxima, narrower pitch span, and generally less 
variable pitch than Bulgarian and Polish speakers." 


Your voice, your identity 


A recent study of intonation in New Zealand 
English conducted by Paul Warren of Victoria 
University, Wellington demonstrates noticeable 
generational differences in rising intonation 
patterns, with "a general increase in the incidence 
of rising intonation in statement utterances, the 
data reveal a shift from late rises in mid-age 
speakers to earlier rise onsets in younger 
speakers." This trend, among others, set new 
standards and mark a real change in the meaning 
and form of rising intonation there. Uptalk is no 
longer stigmatised; on the contrary, it is 
mushroomingly heard not only in its heartland in 
northern English along with Scottish and Irish 
Englishes, but also in the American English spoken 
by female teens and tweens, a pattern called 
‘valley girl speech’. 


Paul Reed points out that rising pitch is also in 
vogue as a sociolinguistic identity marker in 
Appalachian English. In a study investigating some 


characteristics of intonation patterns in the Black 
English spoken in Seattle, Washington, Elaine 
Tarone finds systematic intonational differences 
between Black English and Standard English, which 
may cause communication problems between 
Afro-Americans and other communities. One is 
that Black English speakers compared to their 
white counterparts use a wider pitch range and a 
noticeably higher pitch levels, scaling a falsetto 
register very often. This may cause a lot of 
misunderstanding, as using a high pitch would 
sound aggressive or threatening to other 
Americans, which is not true. In fact, scaling the 
falsetto pitch level signals friendliness and strong 
attachment, an intonational behavior much 
misunderstood, too. A second difference is that in 
Black English more level and rising final pitch 
contours prevail. A third intonational feature is the 
widespread use of falling intonation "with general 
(yes/no) questions in formal and perhaps 
threatening situations." Another interesting 
difference is dropping the ‘if! word in conditional 
sentences and using non-final intonation instead 
"to mark the dependent clause of a conditional 
sentence." More importantly, Tarone stresses that 
Afro-Americans claim their social power and status 


in their communities through showing certain 
verbal abilities, rather than through money and 
property. 


Chapter Five 
Language and worldview 


By Dr Laila Abdel Aal Alghalban 
Professor of linguistics 
Faculty of Arts 
Kafrelsheikh University 


How do we view the world? How do we 
communicate our physical and internal worlds? 
What makes us cultivate certain attitudes, 
opinions, convections towards how things go and 
stay marooned in them for the rest of our life, 
controlling most of the decisions we make and the 
actions we take? And do these views hold 
individually or communally. What is reality and is it 
true that my perspective is my reality? And how do 
our brains process reality? These questions have 
been raised since the dawn of history and 
intrigued linguists, philosophers, anthropologists, 
psychologists, sociologists, critics, neuroscientists, 
etc. One key element involved in answering these 
questions is language. 


Language shapes worldview 


The cognitive operations our brains do are 
universal, but communities differ in activating 
some and deactivating others in codifying 
experience. The result is a multiplicity of 
worldviews embedded in our words. The 
renowned American linguists and anthropologists 
Edward Sapir and his student William Whorf argue 
that the way we view things is determined or, at 
least, shaped by our language, which entrenches in 
our minds certain modes of thinking and certain 
mental and cognitive habits. Here are some of the 
most cited examples in this regard. 


Defying the egocentric spatial systems 


One is that a small indigenous Australian group 
Kuuk Thaayorre use navigation direction words 
such as south, north, east and west, instead of 
front, back, left, right, beside, next door and 
opposite to, to locate things in their spatial 
environment. Some examples include 'I live south 
to the hill’ and 'the tree is north to the field’. 
Humans regard themselves the centre of the 
universe, and the vast majority of languages have 
egocentric special systems pointing to things 
relative to our bodies. This gives rise to many 


anthropocentric views or philosophies claiming the 
superiority of humans and justifying the 
overexploitation of natural resources. Thanks to 
such ingrained concepts, Kuuk Thaayorre speakers 
start cultivating exceptional navigation skills as 
early as the age of two, and lead an eco-friendly 
life. 


What is in a colour? 


While strolling in a park surrounded by the 
greenery, do you have trouble identifying the 
various green shades of the trees or plants you 
spot? Probably, yes. In fact, our brains make 
generalisations based on similarity. As long as the 
trees share some degree of greenness, our brains 
process green variations as one, though we know 
that trees are not coloured the same. Another 
frequently-cited example is how our language 
determines the way we perceive colours. 
Languages which have a wide variety of colour 
names, their speakers are better in distinguishing 
and assigning varied names to colours. Recent 
neurological studies show that colour terms are 
processed equally in the right and left 
hemispheres of the brain, unlike other linguistic 


data which are processed largely in the left 
hemisphere. Another interesting study argues that 
there are no colours in reality; colours are created 
by wave lengths sensed by color cones in the 
brains. Fascinatingly, women have considerably 
more colour cones than men, which explains why 
women are better than men in making finer colour 
distinctions. However, counter evidence suggests 
that languages share such focal basic colour terms 
as black white, red, green, yellow and blue; along 
which colour memory is structured. This casts 
doubt on the linguistic relativity theory. 


Tense and decision making 


A further argument is that languages 
distinguishing future from present time "cause 
their speakers to plan less, save less, even care less 
for the environment," suggested recent studies 
conducted by Keith Chen of Yale and three 
Australian economists. Another study suggests 
that Chinese people, whose language is tenseless 
and mark time by using expressions such as 
yesterday, tomorrow, today, next week, are so 
involved in thinking about future decisions, as the 


future is not separated from the present or the 
past. Of course there are many languages around 
the world which have future tense but their 
speakers do not necessarily behave the same way. 


Categorisation and connotations 


In Korean, kinship system vocabulary is so vast. 
‘Uncle’ in English has many equivalents denoting 
whether it is father's brother or mother's; uncle 
words in Korean also indicate their age. In some 
languages, including Spanish and Korean, the 
passive is so frequently used, probably due to 
concealing the agent or the doer of the action. 
Other languages necessitate putting the doer of 
the action or the subject at the end. 


In some languages, it is imperative to identify or 
assign the gender of every noun. Stones and 
clouds, for instance, are living things in many 
indigenous languages. More startlingly, a study 
shows that in high-gendered languages, women's 
employability prospects shrink. Words such as 
‘master’, ‘governor’, ‘lord' and ‘bachelor’ still retain 
their favorable positive connotations, on the 
contrary, their female equivalents have developed 
negative connotations over the years. Word choice 


is also instrumental in unmasking racism and 
discrimination against minorities. 


The world is far too rich to be expressed ina 
single language 


The above examples are usually furnished to 
support the theory that language shapes our 
worldview. However, language should not be seen 
as a barrier to our access to varied, rich and real 
world experience. "Each language is a way of 
understanding and interpreting the world," says 
Chomsky, not a way of constraining our 
perception. Definitely, languages fell short of 
conceptualizing the world. Finally, “the world is 
much greater than any language to describe," 
commented Nobel laureate (chemistry) Prigogine. 
Languages are windows to the world, and the 
more the windows, the better the worldview. 
Hence, it is imperative to conserve languages, 
especially, the endangered ones as the loss of a 
language is a loss to the whole humanity. 


Chapter Six 
Communicating our most precious gift 


By Dr Laila Abdel Aal Alghalban 
Professor of linguistics 
Faculty of Arts 
Kafrelsheikh University 


The concept of time has enthralled us since we 
walked the earth. The largely indecipherable 
mysteries of time, and of course space, have 
hounded people and gripped their imagination. 
Physicists argue that time and space came into 
existence with the Big bang. Before that the 
universe was just a dot. The creation and 
movement of the earth, the moon, the sun and the 
other planets and galaxies make us feel the passing 
of time. Thus, space and time are inseparable; it is 
through motion that we measure time. Our life is a 
travel in time, at a regular pace, one second in a 
second, and the concept of time travel is possible; 
you can travel to the future by a fraction of the 
second when you travel very fast. How do we 
communicate time? And how is time expressed in 
languages? 


Time sensing 
Time is a physical concept; it is a fundamental 
element of our existence. Imagine our life without 


time; it is in time that we are born, live and die. It is 
in time that we build civilizations and populate the 
earth. 'Time sensing’ is a property confined only to 
humans i.e. chronesthesia. Furthermore, human 
language has an incredible property that rips the 
fabric of time and space; it is ‘displacement’ (which 
enables humans to account deictically for places, 
events, individuals, etc. beyond the here and now). 
We talk about the past, places we have never been 
before, and imaginative places. Human language 
creates imagination and embroil human experience. 


The big hook 


Some physicists say that time doesn't exist; it is an 
illusion; there is nothing called present, past or 
future. Albert Einstein says that time is relevant: 
"this is a very interesting code when you sit with a 
nice girl for two hours it seems like two minutes 
and when you sit on a hot stove for two minutes it 
seems like two hours. That's relativity." 
Psychologists argue that time is subjective; they 
institute the term ‘psychological time’. For 
philosophers, time has been their main 
preoccupation. Eternalists believe in time 
existence, whereas presentists think that time is 
only the present time, no future or past. Time has 
been intriguing writers, novelists and poets and 
artists because time is the envelope in which we 


live; itis the very key component of our existence 
as humans. 


How do languages communicate time? 


Some languages use the grammatical category 
‘tense’ to grammaticalise and communicate the 
concept of time, and metaphorically chop time flow 
or the hypothetical timeline into three major 
domains: past, present and future. In each domain, 
there can be an infinite number of time slices and 
time expressions. Think about the past domain, for 
instance; you can use infinite time distinctions: 
‘yesterday’, 'the day before’, 'last week’, ‘last month’, 
‘last year’, ‘last century’, 'a few moments ago’, etc. 
Such distinctions are temporal reference points 
which indicate whether the action took place in the 
near or remote past, and whether it was preceded or 
followed by another past action i.e. the temporal 
proximity of an event to the present moment. 

Thus, tense is a grammatical device placing action 
in time. In most languages, tense is usually marked 
on verbs. In English, we say he ‘goes’, ‘went’ and ‘is 
going’; time is communicated through tense 
distinctions marked on verbs. In some languages, 
tense is marked on nouns. A case in point is Hupa, 
an indigenous language in California. A noun may 
have three tenses. The noun ‘house’, for instance, 
could have the present tense 'xonta' (an existing 


house), the past tense 'xontaneen' (a no-longer- 
existing house) and the future tense 'xontate' (a not- 
yet- built house). Other languages are tenseless. 
Time is communicated through time expressions. 
In Chinese, for instance, you can say 'I go to the 
movies tomorrow’, 'I go to the movies yesterday’, 
and 'I go to the movies in the evening.' The verb 
does not change, no inflections, no attached 
morphemes, and no tense. 


Three temporal systems 


Interestingly, there are three temporal systems: 
speech or ‘speaking time’, ‘reference time’ which 
refers to when exactly an action takes place and 
‘event time.’ To illustrate this, consider the 
following example: 'Sam had finished his 
presentation before he went home.’ The speaking 
time is now, the event time is ‘finishing his 
presentation’, and the reference time is 'before he 
went home.' 


Complete or in progress? 


On the other hand, grammar needs to show whether 
the action is complete or in progress; this is the role 
of 'aspect', a related grammatical device which 
refers to the point of view or the angle from which 
we look at an event to see if it is complete (perfect) 
or incomplete (progressive). In ‘he's eating’ vs. ‘he 


has eaten,’ the action of eating is in progress in the 
former example, while complete, perfect in the 
latter. Consequently, the verbs here are in the 
progressive and perfective aspects, respectively. 


The number of tenses varies significantly across 
languages. Some languages have only two tenses 
(past and present). Others have up to 11 tenses and 
you can add various aspectual forms. A West 
African language, for instance, has five kinds of 
past tenses as well as an equal number of future 
ones. Interestingly, it is argued that languages 
distinguishing future from present time "cause their 
speakers to plan less, save less, even care less for 
the environment," suggested recent studies 
conducted by Keith Chen of Yale and three 
Australian economists. Another study suggests that 
Chinese people, whose language is tenseless and 
mark time by using expressions such as yesterday, 
tomorrow, today, next week, are so involved in 
thinking about future decisions, as the future is not 
separated from the present or the past. Of course 
there are many languages around the world which 
have future tense but their speakers do not 
necessarily behave the same way. 


Finally, languages differ only in the amount of 
grammatical details they glue on verbs or 
elsewhere to express time. However, anything 
expressed in one language can be expressed in the 
others, according to 'the effability principle.’ Any 
language can express any thought, any attitude, any 
concept and any idea. All languages are equal; they 
embroil human experience equally. Therefore, the 
stark prejudice and discrimination against some 
languages and their speakers is no longer 
acceptable. Indeed, what's common among 
languages is so greater than what divides 
languages. 


Chapter Seven 
Keep windows to the world open! 


By Laila Abdel Aal Alghalban 
Professor of linguistics 
Faculty of Arts, Kafrelsheikh University 


Email: laila.elghalban @ art.kfs.edu.eg 
samaahmeedz2004 @ gmail.com 


"I do regret it, but now that I'm 32 there is no 
chance I can learn Badeshi. I'm very sad at the 
prospect that this language will die out with my 
father," said the son of Rahim Gul, one of the last 
three speakers of Badeshi, to the BBC. Badeshi lost 
its territory in a remote mountainous region in 


Pakistan to the regionally dominant language 
Torwali, currently endangered too. Thousands of 
languages in every corner of the world face the 
same fate of following their last speakers to the 
grave. 
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A large proportion of the world's languages (half, out of a total of 7097) are 
going endangered. 


According to the UNESCO's assessment of 
"Language Vitality and Endangerment"(LVE), 
endangered languages lack intergenerational 
language transmission, have few speakers, do not 
respond to new domains and media, lack materials 
for language education and literacy, are stigmatized 
officially and communally, and are not or barley 


documented. 


O The UNESCO assessment of “Language Vitality and Endangerment” is 
based on: 
> iIntergenerational language transmission 
> Absolute number of speakers 
> Proportion of speakers within the total population 
> Shifts in domains of language use 
> Response to new domains and media 
> Availability of materials for language education and literacy 
> Governmental and institutional language attitudes and policies 


The alarming rate of linguistic habitat loss, where 
humanity loses a language every two weeks, has 
pushed The United Nations General Assembly to 
declare 2019 the International Year of Indigenous 
Languages ([Y2019), with the purpose of raising 
awareness for the existential threat to the 
indigenous languages in the world. 


019) INTERNATIONAL YEAR 2019) INTERNATIONAL TEAR OF 
\ Indigenous Languages 


Accordingly, why languages go extinct and why 
saving endangered languages matters. 


It's all about power! 


Across history, languages went extinct for many 
reasons. Political dominance comes first. 
Victorious nations usually impose their languages. 
Denying the linguistic rights of the defeated or the 
vulnerable ones was the first chain of traumatizing 
atrocities and crimes against humanity. The rate of 
language extinction had rocketed during the 
colonization surge. Diverse and even warring 
speech communities and ethnicities were forced to 


be part of colonial zones, with the colonial 
languages suppressing all local ones. Things didn't 
go well for many languages after independence 
either; many face linguicide due to the nation state 
policies of linguistic conformity. The 
underprivileged communities could not often cope 
with the scarcity of resources, lack of opportunities, 
and education in languages they do not understand. 
They were forced to renounce their languages and 
cultures, and assimilate. 


Globalization has been posing unprecedented 
threats to most world languages. Multinational 
corporations impose English as a global language 
of business, entertainment, science, technology, 
etc. This dwarfs the cultural heritage and value of 
other languages and fosters linguistic shift, leaving 
the future of lots of languages at risk. The unfair 
free trade has pushed many small businesses and 
individuals to the brink of collapse in many parts of 
the world. The negative attitudes towards some 
languages constructed by media, educational 
institutions and programs would move on to their 
native speakers who, in turn, internalize this 
negativity and let it define them. They submit 
themselves to feeling of self worthlessness and 
language shaming, and end up quitting their mother 
tongues. 


Threats to biodiversity on the planet like wars, 
disasters, climate change, water scarcity usually 
force people to leave their homelands and hence 
shun their languages. 


So maintaining biodiversity through the efficient 
management of resources would lead to sustainable 
development and, in turn, to linguistic diversity. 


Why revitalizing the endangered languages 
matters 


First, language, linguists argue, is what makes us 
human and when you are forced to abandon our 


mother language we miss an important part of our 
identity, memories, and connection to the world, 
the people, and culture. Languages are not only 
means of communication but they construct reality 
and identity. They act as windows to the world that 
represent it and shape our worldview. So when a 
language goes extinct, humanity loses one of its 
windows to the world. 


Why does revitalizing the endangered 
languages matter? 


Why Indigenous Languages? 


SOOW 


knowledge peate rights inclusion diversity 


Second, saving the endangered languages is a 
basic human right. Education in mother tongue, at 
least during the first school years, is a basic right 
and academically proves more effective. According 
to UNESCO’s Global Education Monitoring 


Report (GEM Report), 40% of world population do 
not receive education in their mother languages. 
The report shows that children learning in bilingual 
and multilingual education systems get higher 
grades, have higher self-esteem, and show more 
tolerance and positive attitudes towards others, all 
of which are prerequisites to build inclusive 
societies. It is true that implementing language 
promotion policies and procedures is too costly for 
poor countries to implement. However, their 
cultural, linguistic, social, political and economic 
gains absolutely outweigh the costs. 


Third, nations have to understand that the 
multiplicity of languages is an asset. It enriches 
their collective cultural landscape when languages 
complement one another, rather than compete for 
exclusive territorial rights. 


Fourth, when people speak their languages in 
inclusive, more compassionate and more peaceful 
societies, new avenues to education, investments, 
and poverty reduction open more likely than ever. 


Equally important is the role of local 
communities, technically termed "bottom-up 
action". The passion for revitalizing local 
languages and heritage keeps fueling an array of 
tireless efforts worldwide. Thanks to the digital 
revolution, it has become easy to document, 


disseminate and campaign for the revitalization of 
endangered languages. 


An adrenaline rush 


Let us hope that it is not too late to save Badeshi 
and other languages from extinction. The fact that 
such tragic stories get disclosed to the whole world 
for the first time and trigger an avalanche of 
support and sympathy, gives hope that saving 
endangered languages is getting a massive 
adrenaline rush. 

The story is also a wake-up call for all of us to 
promote the Arabic language in Egypt. The 
tendency to send our children to schools teaching 
the curricula in foreign languages might develop a 
sense of language shaming that, if left unaddressed, 
would further harm the wellbeing of our beloved 
language. Let's take pride in Arabic, promote it in 
all possible ways individually, communally and 
nationally, teach our children to love and respect it, 
and do our best to spare them and their 
grandchildren the pains Rahim Gul's son has. 


Chapter Eight 
The gift of metaphor 


By Dr Laila Abdel Aal Alghalban 
Professor of linguistics 
Faculty of Arts 
Kafrelsheikh University 


What comes to your mind when you hear or read 
the word 'metaphor'? Most probably, you will say 
that it is a linguistic tool used by poets and writers 
to impress their readers and showcase their artistic 
talents in crafting flowery language and colourful 
pictures. You definitely remember your teachers 
who spared no effort to entrench this concept of 
metaphor in your mind. You also would remember 
the so much time and effort you put into 
distinguishing between the various types of 
figurative language. But did you know that human 
language cannot do without metaphor or 
figurative language in general, and that it is a 
central part of the neural network structure and 
artillery of our brains? Have you ever mulled the 
figurative forms your daily speech teems with? 
And did you know that our thought is based on a 
bundle of deep, basic metaphors which surface in 
the so many linguistic metaphors we use in our 
daily speech? 


Human language is inherently figurative 


Consider the following incident. On his way to 
collage, someone was stuck in traffic; streets were 
clogged with cars; he had an exam, which was way 
over his head; he went home so exhausted and was 
about to collapse. His bookworm colleague was on 
cloud nine; he broke the glass ceiling and was 
likely to land an attractive job. See how our speech 
is brimmed with metaphors and other figurative 
language forms. We mistakenly say that there is 
literal language vs. figurative language. In fact, all 
language is figurative, it signifies everything we 
know. The relationship between a word and what it 
represents or labels is arbitrary. The word ‘cat’, for 
instance, which refers to the lovely four-legged 
animal, has no logical correlation to its referent. 
We call it 'cat' because we agree as a speech 
community to give it this name; it is a conventional 
relationship. In fact, all human language is this 
way. 


How do we represent the world? 


Humans connect to the world via senses in the first 
place. As the world is huge and involves a lot of 
things, humans map this world in their small skulls 
through classifying objects, people, animals, plants, 
liquids, gases, abstract things, colors, shapes, 
directions, etc. Each category is framed along with 


a bundle of related things and stored in our brains, 
in Our semantic memories and networks. Our brains 
store a generalised mental copy for all categories, 
and we understand them when linked to one 
another in a web via neural pathways. So 
metaphors are created when distant concepts or 
domains are connected. 


What is metaphor? 


Metaphor is derived from the Greek words 'meta' 
and 'pherien' meaning change and carrying, 
respectively; it simply means thinking of 
something in relation to another. Concepts are 
understood through comparison or association. 
Properties of the two domains, commonly called 
‘target’ and ‘source’, of a metaphor are mutually 
transferred. 'Mary is a flower' is computed as Mary 
is beautiful; the sweet properties of the source 
‘flower’ are mapped onto or transferred to the target 
‘Mary’. They interact, and sufficient knowledge 
about the two domains is needed to understand the 
metaphor at hand. 


Hierarchy of categories 
Moreover, conceptual domains are organized in our 


brains along a hierarchy. Taking humans as an 
index or zero category, humans lie between 


animals and plants. This is why they are 
intersecting and sharing a lot of attributes, on top of 
which is that all are living things. But the degree of 
proximity of humans to animals is much greater. 
Distant domains from humans are liquids, gases, 
nonliving things, and abstract things According to 
Keil, the closer the domains, the more likely to 
generate metaphors comparing them. By contrast, 
the distant the domains, the less likely to have 
conventional metaphors. Hence, to say that X is a 
shark would be as conventional as the mapping 
takes place between two proximal categories or 
domains, namely humans and animals. Yet to say 
that 'X is a fog', 'Time holds a bundle of memories’, 
'X is a journey through dim forests’, 'X is silent 
doubt’, 'X is flying fear’, 'emancipating hunger ', 
'the queue of silence’, or 'Anger is yawning’, this 
involves a leap to distant domains and concepts. 
The degree of imageability and novelty is much 
greater in metaphors comparing between 
semantically distant concepts. 


Right hemisphere superiority 


It is generally held that language areas are basically 
located in the left 

hemisphere (LH), along with other analytical areas. 
The right hemisphere (RH) 


houses the areas responsible for recognition and 
associations. Accordingly, 

people with RH damage have a problem in 
processing metaphors. New techniques of on-line 
monitoring of the brain in action such as Positron 
Emission Tomography (PET) and Magnetic 
Resonance Imaging (MRI) have revealed that extra 
activation behavior linking between distant nodes 
in the semantic memory occurs when processing 
metaphorical senses. 


By way of example 


George Lakoff takes metaphor a step forward; he 
distinguished between linguistic metaphor and 
conceptual metaphor. Think about ' waste time’, 
'save time’, 'spend time’, 'run out of time’, 'preserve 
intimate moments’, among others. These metaphors 
are linguistic manifestations of a deeply-rooted 
comparison in us between time and money which is 
squarely summarised in the idiom "time is money’. 
Here is another bunch: 'He is a foxy guy’, 'He 
preyed on her’, 'She is a peacock’, among many 
others . All are derived from a deep view of a close 
connection between human beings and animals. 


'Love is heat’ involves two domains: one is emotion 
and the other is weather condition or natural 
phenomenon which are further manifested in 'warm 
welcome’, 'cold shoulder’, 'on thin ice with’, 'to let 


steam off’, etc. Emotions are chemical interactions 
taking place in our bodies. For instance, when 
anger builds up in us, we need to vent it. Take 
another example, 'Knowledge is power’; the 
metaphor is comparing two abstract things and the 
shared properties predicate that when you have 
enough knowledge, you become powerful, taking 
control over your own life and choices. 

‘Prices are objects’ is an additional example; it 
shows up in ‘oil prices plunged, soared, rocketed, 
tumbled, triggered, collapsed, etc'. Emotions are 
buildings , plants, and things. Confidence, for 
instance, has seeds and is incubated. ‘Mind is a 
container’ manifests itself in 'deepest mind’, a 
space’, 'an arena in which ideas come, pop, cross, 
ete. 


Thus, the gift of metaphor is a central vehicle for 
constructing and understanding our world; it is 
really part of who we are as humans. 


Chapter Nine 
The myth of loan-proof languages 


By Dr Laila Abdel-Al Ghalban 
Professor of Linguistics 
Faculty of Arts, 

Kafr El-Sheikh University 


Once again some fanatic calls for curbing foreign 
vocabulary or linguistic borrowings in Arabic are 
making headlines; many advocates go too far and 
dub them linguistic SOS calls. In contrast, the 
obsession with using loanwords on an 
unprecedented scale even in the presence of an 
Arabic equivalent is vibrantly soaring among many 
social sects and age groups, a matter that makes it 
inevitable to critically read this glaringly unjustified 
polarization. 


No loan-proof languages 


Since the beginning of life on Earth, languages 
have interacted with one another; linguistic 


borrowing is an unquestionably universal 
phenomenon. In a nutshell, any language is a 
mosaic of native and loanwords, subtly blended 
together that if we trace the etymology of words 
in a language, we would discover that the majority 
of them are not native; they are borrowed from 
other languages in different historical eras. 
Sometimes, linguistic borrowing is symmetrical, 
while in other cases, it is asymmetrical. In fact, the 
prevalence of borrowed vocabulary in a language 
is determined by multiple historical, political, 
intercultural, demographic and sociolinguistic 
factors. Generally, it is argued that when nations 
experience a civilizational setback and their ability 
to have significant intellectual and tangible 
contributions to humanity wanes, their languages 
stop generating or ‘exporting’ new vocabulary to 
other world languages, and hence borrowing from 
other languages becomes increasingly common. 
Modern linguistics has proven that nothing causes 
a language to prevail other than the power of its 
speakers scientifically, militarily, economically and 
culturally. 


An opportunity rather than a threat 


For example, when the Normans invaded England 
in 1066, French replaced English for all purposes, 
and everyone, especially the cultural, political and 
religious elites, raced to learn French. That was the 
dark age of English, which was tracked down into a 
deep hole, the homes of poor classes. Under the 
Normans, English borrowed thousands of words 
from French and Latin, that was still in use at the 
time. Such borrowings enriched the English 
language like never before, turning Old English 
into Middle English and causing massive changes 
in the very make-up of the English language 
lexically, phonologically, morphologically and 
semantically. English sucked them all and made a 
strong comeback. Paradoxically, English is 
currently giving back to previous donors; French is 
being overwhelmed by a huge influx of English 
loanwords despite the extraordinary perfectionist 
attitudes adopted and the mounting protective 
laws enforced there. The French Academy 
Académie francaise is always there to protect the 
French language, along with purists, 
metaphorically called language police. We should 
not be afraid of linguistic borrowing; we, the 
Egyptians, 'egyptianise' everything. The British 


occupied Egypt, but Egyptians did not switch to 
English. Excessive rejection of foreign vocabulary 
may lead to language isolation. Words for modern 
cultural products and technological devices such as 
‘computer’ and 'pizza' are loanwords in almost all 
languages. There are languages that are 
exceptions, these languages run a risk of dying out. 
Interestingly, among the rarest cases of 
borrowings across cultures and languages are 
kinship terms, traditional crafts terms, cultural 
festivities and occasions terms, body parts terms, 
natural phenomena terms as well as the 
surrounding native flora and fauna terms i.e. 
names of the indigenous animals and plants of any 
geographical region. 


Given such large influx of linguistic borrowings 
flooding our language every day, what would The 
Academy of Language, the National Center for 
Translation, and other cultural institutions do 
towards that torrent of terms and vocabulary that 
are pumped into our language?!!! Certainly, there 
should be some systemic societal support for 
these institutions. The French Academy, for 
instance, has made spotting foreign words and 


providing the French equivalents a public mission, 
urging everyone, especially young people, to 
participate in a bid to enhance interest in the 
national language. Without this synergy, the 
efforts of the institutions will not bear fruit in 
creating the social incubation that promotes the 
native language equivalents so as to be attractive 
to new generations. 


Can we do without linguistic borrowing? 


In an age when nations undergo seismic changes in 
all domains of life, an age of cross-mutualism, 
cross- culturalism, digital revolution, mass 
migration, new paradigms and new reality, the use 
of loanwords is not only motivated by linguistic 
needs resulting from lexical gaps that loanwords 
should perfectly fill in a given language, but it is 
also used as a means to fulfill certain sociocultural 
needs via proffering more socially favorable and 
prestigious substitutes, and hence help some 
groups maintain their social privileges and assume 
special identity for airs and graces. The obsession 
with Anglicisms comes within our infatuation with 
all imported fashion, technology, science, fast 
food, pop music, cinema, car brands, arts, 


literature, behavior, ideas and values, as well as 
the exaggeration in associating the use of 
Anglicisms with progress and opportunities for a 
better future. It is with great regret that the Arab 
equivalents of many loanwords remain abandoned 
in the absence of an encouraging societal 
incubation, or because they are not attractive 
enough to new generations to embrace and 
endorse amid a large influx of glittering and 
socially alluring loanwords. There has been a 
vibrant correlation between obsession with 
imported products and obsession with retaining 
their native names. Meanwhile, loanwords, once 
entering the host language lexicon, prove to 
exercise significant influence and causing dynamic 
processes and innovations. They breathe new life 
in the host language. 


Linguistic borrowing and grammar 


Some theorists argue that languages with ‘a lot of 
grammar’ are less likely to borrow words; they 
maintain that overborrowing would undermine 
the grammars of such languages in the long run; 
they furnish German as an example. | think that 
the Arabic language, one of world's richest 


languages grammatically and morphologically, 
would offer a counter example to the pervious 
hypothesis. Arabic has simultaneously been a big 
donor and a big borrower across history. 


Chapter Ten 
Lexicography: The art of writing dictionaries 


The etymologies of the terms ‘lexicology' and 
'‘lexicography' speak for themselves. 


Lexicology is derived from the Greek /exico 
‘word' plus /ogos ‘learning or science’ i.e. the 
science of words. It studies the meaning of 
words, their pronunciation and the change in 
their meaning over time. Lexicography is 
lexico 'word' plus graph ‘writing’ i.e. the writing 
of dictionaries. 


http://www.ciilebooks.net/html/lexico/link4.htm#:~ 
:text=Both%20lexicology 


'Yolo', 'adorkable’, 'selfie', 'NBD', 'awesomesauce’, 
'Bruh', Hangry', ‘vuvuzela'and ‘staycation’ as well 
as dozens of new words or existing ones acquiring 
new meaning have found their way to THE 
dictionary. Does this matter? Do Dictionaries 
contain all the words? How do words find their 


way to dictionaries? And how do dictionary 
definitions of words resonate with social changes? 


As early as writing 


https://www.oxfordhandbooks.com/view/10.1093/oxfordhb/978019969 
1630.001.0001/oxfordhb-9780199691630-miscMatter-8 


c.3200 bc earliest monolingual Sumerian wordlists in cuneiform writing 
on clay tablets from level IVa of the city of Uruk. 


c.2400 bc Earliest bilingual wordlists of Sumerian and the Semitic 
language Eblaite on clay tablets in Sumerian cuneiform from the archives 
of the ancient city of Ebla 


18th cent. bc Compilation of the Sumerian—Akkadian lexical tablets 
known as HAR-ra = hubullu or Urra-hubullu 


18th cent. bc Compilation of the thematically ordered Egyptian list of 
nouns written in hieroglyphs on papyrus known as the Ramesseum 
Onomastico 


a.300 bc Compilation of the Nighantu, a list of Sanskrit words from Vedic 
texts, which appears to be the earliest extant lexicographical text from 
the Sanskrit tradition 


c.300 bc Philitas of Cos and Simias (or Simmias) of Rhodes make the first 
extensive learned collections of glosses of ancient Greek epic and dialect 
words, initiating the Greek lexicographical tradition. 


3rd cent. bc Compilation of the Erya (‘The Ready Guide’), a thematically- 
arranged compendium of glosses, covering 4,300 characters, which is the 
earliest extant Chinese wordlist and had a long tradition of successors 


1st cent. bc Beginnings of ancient Latin lexicography, in works such as the 
lost Liber glossematorum of Lucius Ateius Philologus 


2009 Publication of the Historical Thesaurus of the OED, ed. Christian 
Kay, Jane Roberts, Michael Samuels, and Irene Wotherspoon. 


First of all, dictionaries, as reference forms, have a 
long history, dating back to many centuries BC. 
The first dictionary compilers are the Sumerians, 


the Egyptians, the Chinese, the Indians, the Greeks 
and the Romans. Eventually, dictionaries are 
compiled everywhere else in numerous types: 
general dictionaries, specialized dictionaries, 
monolingual dictionaries, bilingual dictionaries, 
etymological dictionaries, rhyming dictionaries, 
reverse dictionaries, visual dictionaries, thesauri, 
glossaries, among other forms. Currently, the most 
popular dictionaries worldwide are Oxford English 
Dictionary, Chambers, Merriam-Webster and 
Collins. 


‘Print or online dictionaries: Which you trust 
more?’ 


With the advent of the digital age, dictionary 
making has moved to the next level, dumping the 
traditional print dictionaries and giving way to the 
handy, interactive, free, convenient, multimodal, 
constantly updated electronic dictionaries to 
thrive beyond words. | asked my students this 
question: "Print or online dictionaries: Which you 


trust more?" As a digital migrant and someone 
stuck in traditional look-ups, | cannot imagine 
sitting in my home library without looking at the 
dictionary shelf. My long-standing faith in their 
steadiness and durability grants them special halo 
and authority worthy of trust. | expected that the 
majority would go for print dictionaries. However, 
the digital citizens, teens and tweens, 
understandably opt for electronic versions, with 
easier and faster look-ups without turning the 
pages in the print edition. 


To cite an example 


"Word of the Year’, "Word of the Decade’ and 'Word 
of the Century’ are interesting announcements most 
of us are excited to follow as they register the 
vogue words and phrases that due to social, 
political and technological reasons, vibrantly shine 
and make a rocketing rise in popularity and use. 
More interestingly, dictionary firms such as Collins 
Dictionary and Oxford English Dictionary (OED) 
draw heavily of the audience or dictionary buffs to 
suggest candidate words for such word selection 
events; this is commonly called ‘crowdsourcing’. 
The candidate word can be a brand new 

(coined) word, an old word that makes an 
impressive and surprising comeback, a new 


collocate or word combination, or an existing word 
acquiring new senses. At the heart of this selection 
process are lexicographers. 


What do lexicographers exactly do? 


Lexicographers are very hardworking people who 
must have solid linguistic background, excellent 
editorial and organizational skills, quite updated IT 
training, interpersonal skills, among others. 
Lexicographers add words to dictionaries, bearing 
in mind the intended readers’ needs and 
backgrounds along with the appropriate 
organization and presentation of the components 
of the dictionary. The process of writing a given 
entry involves a number of stages. One is 
describing the lemma forms or the family of words 
for each word, which share the same stem and, 
roughly, the same meaning. The second one is to 
organize the different definitions or senses of the 
word. Other work includes specifying the 
pronunciations, spellings, usages of words as well 
as social attitudes to them. In bi- and multi-lingual 
dictionaries, deciding on equivalents is a top 
mission. 


Lexicography 


a ò 
| dictionary-making dictionary research 


theory: practice: 


= Y w- a a ES 
history [typology [rts use [fieldwork [description presentation 


Aspects of dictionary research Aspects of dictionary-making 


Components of Lexicography (Hartmann & James, 
1998) 


Lexicography and society 


Lexicographers do not have the upper hand in 
deciding which words to add to or remove from 
dictionaries. According Merriam Webster, words 
find their way to dictionaries this way: "First, you 
drop the word into your conversation and writing, 
then others pick it up; the more its use spreads, 
the more likely it will be noticed by dictionary 
editors, or lexicographers. If your nephew’s word 
is one that English speakers decide we need, it has 
a good chance of getting into the dictionary." 
People who criticize the inclusion of slang words 
would feel that it is harmful to add slang words. 
Nevertheless, “addition of multiple slang words 
did not represent a dumbing down of English", 


according to Fiona McPherson, senior editor of 
Oxford Dictionaries. 


What's in a word? 


Language shapes our reality and influences the 
way we see and treat others. In other words, it 
defines our worldview. Therefore, the definitions 
of words in dictionaries are very important as they 
are used by all the people and promoted by 
educational, cultural and political institutions. By 
time, those words and expressions become the 
norm. No wonder, then, campaigns for changing 
the current definitions of some socially-sensitive 
terms usually make headlines in many parts in the 
world. Campaigners lobby dictionary firms to 
redefine such controversial terms as gender, 
woman, family, etc. Let me cite some of them: 


"About 100 high-profile figures have signed a 
letter to the Treccani Italian dictionary calling on it 
to change its definition of the word "woman". 
They ask for removing words such as whore which 


reinforce "misogynist stereotypes that objectify 
women and present them as inferior". 


"A similar campaign for removing words such as to 
"bint" and "bird" as other ways of saying "woman" 
from Oxford English Dictionary. They say claiming 
that words like "bitch" or "maid" are synonyms for 
the word "reinforce negative stereotypes." 


The phrase "Essex girl", defined as a 
“contemptuous term applied (usually jocular) to a 
type of young woman, supposedly to be found in 
and around Essex, and variously characterised as 
unintelligent, promiscuous and materialistic," has 
been dropped from the Oxford Advanced Learner's 
Dictionary after a campaign. Lobbyers argue that 
the elimination of the word 'weak' would enhance 
the victim's self-confidence and enhance their 
public image so that they can proceed with life 
without too many scars. 


Descriptive rather than prescriptive 


Lexicographers opposing the campaign argue that 
the dictionary entries are not written to prescribe 


how language, based on moral judgment or 
prejudices should be used. In a statement, OUP 
said dictionaries "reflect, rather than dictate" how 
English is used. "If society and culture express 
negativity through words, a dictionary cannot 
refuse to document them," reported the BBC. 
However, in subsequent OED editions, "the labels 
‘offensive’ and ‘dated’ have been applied to more 
terms for women and girls, particularly those that 
refer to appearance and sexual behaviour." In 
other words, the campaign was a success. 


The role of lexicographers in 
the digital age 


Corpus linguistics has contributed to lexicography 
in a number of ways. It has provided the methods 
and tools for lexicographers to better assess the 
relative importance of different words and their 
different uses. It has led to the development of 
innovative approaches to the lexicographical 
treatment of meaning, grammar, and pragmatics, 
and extended the entire scope of lexicographic 
research (Teubert 2001; Hanks 2009, 2012a) 


The Digital Revolution can be fairly said to have 
shifted the paradigm in lexicology and 


lexicography. It has opened up new ways of 
exploring and representing the structure of the 
lexicon, testing diverse theories of word semantics, 
and compiling both manually and automatically 
ever larger and richer resources that reflect 
multiple dimensions of meaning and lexical 
organization based on solid empirical data. 


The use of corpus data has spread rapidly to 
English pedagogical lexicography, specialized 
dictionaries and bilingual dictionaries. 


For example the Sketch Engine, probably one of 
the corpus query systems most frequently used by 
lexicographers today to analyze the preferred 
environment of words. Let me Google it to know 
more 


The Sketch Engine is a corpus tool originally 
developed to answer the specific needs of 
lexicographers. It features all the characteristics of 
a good concordancer, i.e. display of concordance 
lines in KWIC Key-Word-in-Context format, 
sorting options, frequency distribution, and 
collocation statistics 


AB, hartConc 35,0 (Windows) 2017 
i| Fie Global Settings Too! Preferences Help l 
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DANTE Database of ANalysed Texts of English is a 
lexical database that provides a fine-grained description 
of the meanings, grammatical and collocational behavior, 
and text type characteristics of over 42,000 English 
words. It was created for lexicographers and 
computational linguists, using a custom-built corpus of 
1.7 billion words uploaded in the Sketch Engine. 


We want our dictionaries to be as up-to-date as possible 
and now update them on almost a daily basis. So 
chances are that even if the word is not added to the 
dictionary when it is announced as Word of the Year, it 
will be very soon. 

Gouws et al. (2014: 12) support this statement: "Online 
accessible corpora and data banks, digitized text editions 
and electronic editions of older and new dictionaries 
today offer the lexicographer who depends on sound and 
comprehensive documentation an ideal working basis". 


Mission impossible 


Finally, dictionaries will never contain all the words 
of a language. It is a mission impossible. Any 
language is way too rich to be contained ina 
dictionary. 


Chapter Eleven 


‘Reopening’: What is in a word? 


With reopening coming into force, volumes and 
volumes of people, in many parts in the world, are 
irresponsibly flocking to beaches in a way 
described as an unprecedented, major incident, 
ignoring all social distancing guidelines and leaving 
tons and tons of rubbish behind. The scenes of 
super-crowded beaches have taken officials by 


surprise; they felt completely helpless, with floods 
of people dodging individual and communal 
responsibility and ruining governmental post- 
lockdown plans. 


https://www.gannett- 
cdn.com/presto/2020/06/25/USAT 


Likewise, the streets in the UK and other countries 
are clogged with cars, obstructed by illegal parking 
and street parties, without the least adherence to 
social distancing rules. 


https://www.google.com/imgres ?imgurl=https%3 


A%2F%2Frva.org.uk%2Fwp- 


Likewise, the streets are clogged with cars, 
obstructed by illegal parking and street parties, 
without the least adherence to social distancing 
rules. 


Lockdown seems to be part of history, done and 
dusted. An extremely strong tendency to 
amputate all previous quarantine and isolation 
memories prevails vibrantly. That is something 
beyond comprehension. 


However, linguistics has an explanation to such an 
explosion of irrational responses! It lies in the very 
word ‘reopening’. What if governments use other 
words such as ‘easing restrictions’, would that 
make a difference in people's responses? 


A painful choice 


Over the last three months, people have been 
under lockdown. With strict observation of the 
restriction rules, they went too far, branding 
violators as covidiots. New terms came into 
existence like ‘quarantine shaming’, ‘quarantine 
policing’, etc. One of the British prime minister's 
aids, for instance, was grilled by the public for 
going on a holiday with family in violation of 
quarantine guidelines. The purpose was to contain 
the pandemic and save lives. Eventually, 
governments have realized that the negative 
repercussions of shutdown would be as 
catastrophic as the virus. Consequently, they have 
taken the bitter and painful decision of reopening 
amid slumping economies and soaring rates of 
unemployment on the one hand, and a spike in the 
coronavirus cases and a record death toll 
worldwide, on the other. Striking a balance 
between keeping lives and keeping livelihood 


proves to be an unreachable aim. It has become 
mandatory to reopen, with hopes pinned on 
people to share responsibility and take utmost 
precautionary measures in daily transactions, a 
hope that evaporates soon. 


In search of an explanation 


The explosion of irrational acts after months of 
lockdown and isolation would be a subject for 
investigation by psychologists, sociologists, 
anthropologists and economists. However, 
linguistics offers us another explanation. It has to 
do with the word ‘reopening’ itself. Yes. Benjamin 
Lee Whorf, the American linguist and co-founder 
of the linguistic determinism theory, along with his 
professor Edward Sapir, claim that words are not 
neutral; they are bundles of various layers of 
meaning which affect the way we see the world 
and behave. 


The idea first crossed Whorf's mind when he was 
working as an inspector in a fire insurance 
company; he found that workers took maximum 
caution when dealing with ‘full’ drums of petrol. 
On the other hand, they carelessly deal with 
‘empty’ drums in a way that could also cause more 
astonishing catastrophes, simply because they 
were ‘empty’ — mistakenly unknowing that the 
drums are filled with gasoline vapour, which can 
explode if a match is tossed in one of them. Whorf 
concluded that there was something about the 
very word ‘empty’ that was prompting such a silly 
behaviour on the part of the workmen, who 


assumed that once ‘empty’, gasoline drums were 
no longer dangerous. Hence, the word itself makes 
people behave in an irrational way. This 
observation helped formulate their theory which 
indicates that words are not mere names or labels 
we give to concepts and things; rather, they affect 
the way we believe and behave. 


Words create mental models 


This same concept lies behind the establishment 
of stereotypes, the cognitive components which 
unconsciously govern our general beliefs, biases, 
expectations, and behaviours. Stereotypes are 
manifested in institutional policies and measures 
as well as people's daily practices. Think about the 
words ‘bachelor’ and 'spinster'; both refer to 
unmarried persons, but each develops certain 
social and cognitive associations and connotations 
which impact people's reactions. Think about the 
sexist language which causes or at least fans 
gender inequality policies and practices. Think 
about the racist language which authorizes racial 
injustice and inequality. Words are not sounds or 
marks on paper we send to others; words are 
worlds. 


Our brains use words to create mental models 
or schemas of everything we read or hear. Our 
brains construct reality from the incredible mix of 
what is stored in them and the words we hear or 
read. According to Goffman and Filmore, two 
prominent American linguists, every word revives 
in our minds a frame, a mental script, a complete 
story with characters, setting, action, rules, etc. 
Take for instance, the word 'restaurant'; once 
heard or read, it revives a frame of cognitive 
components: waiters, menus, clients, food, 
service, tips, etc. It also revives the role of each 
element or participant. Actually, we have a frame 
for every single thing we know. This is how our 
brains can process things and create reality which 
is ours. We act in accordance with these frames 
and scripts. 


The power of words 


Thus, words have power; they can hurt, heal, 
motivate, kill, build trust, wage wars, make or 
break relations, prompt abidance to laws and rules 
or carelessness and defiance, among endless 
things words can do. 


Back to ‘reopening’, what does it mean to people, 
economies, and governments? In crowd 
dynamics, three important words are at work 
during the time of crisis: ‘panic’, ‘irrationality and 
‘herding’. Amid fears that have paralysed the 
world, and dramatic spikes in daily Covid-19 cases, 
comes ‘reopening’. The prefix re- means again, 
repetition and back to normal; it arouses in mind 
the care-free old days and creates instant nostalgic 
feelings. Nations’ shutdown removal or relaxation 
is regarded as an implicit ‘official’ declaration of 
the end of the pandemic, no more anxiety or fears, 
no more lockdown, no more restrictions and no 
more bubbles. For economies, it is a lifeline to 
businesses to combat recession and soaring 
unemployment rates. In poor countries, people 
and governments have to choose between dying 
from the disease and dying from starvation. All 
mental components of reopening are activated 
violently due to the long stressful time under 
lockdown. History says that people go to the 
opposite extreme after going through difficult 
times. Had governments used another term such 
as ‘easing restrictions,’ reactions would have been 
so different. 


Finally, the world we know and interact with is a 
product of the words we use and the language we 
speak; this is our real and subjective world. It is no 
wonder, then, to keep asking the captivating 
question: "what is in a word? 


Chapter Twelve 


Lexical ambiguity and business names 


Ambiguity is a universal linguistic phenomenon. 
Structural ambiguity: Time flies like an arrow; 
fruit flies like a banana. 

Lexical ambiguity: It arises: 

Polysemy words having more than one meaning 
such as head, spring, newspaper, ring, etc. 
Homophony (words having the same 
pronunciation but different meanings: meat, 
meet, right, write, fair, fare, hear and here, etc. 
Homographs: words having the same spelling, 
but different pronunciation and different 
meanings: tear, tear , bear, bear, live and live, 
minute 

Lexical ambiguity in shop names is created by 
puns, which employ all the above forms. 

A pun is a wordplay and is a funny way of 
attracting attention. Puns are not strictly 
homophonic, but play on words of similar, not 
identical, sounds such as peas and peace. As 
they may create confusion in everyday 
communication, they are ideal candidates for 
joke making and shop or business naming to 
make an extremely memorable, brandable and 
marketable business name. 


Ways to create a 
marketable business 
name 


Homophones 


this restaurant is named after the famous ship Titanic. It isa word play, a homophone same 
pronunciation; different meanings and spelling. Most probably, the shop owner uses this 
word play to stimulate minds and arouse people’s strong and vibrant emotions towards 
titanic, how people relate to the incredible love story: also the glamor, beauty, luxury, love, 
the unknown, all these fire imagination. It also instantly invokes thoughts of travel and 
adventure. We do not know what was in the name creator’s mind. It is open to all 
interpretations. Some people would ask is it wise to pick the name of a doomed ship? 


https://www.google.com/imgres ?imgurl=https%3A%2F%2Fs26552.pcdn.co 
%2Fwp-content%2Fuploads%2F2019%2F12%2Ftsunami- 


https://www.google.com/imgres?imgurl=https%3A%2F%2Fc8.alamy.com% 
2Fcomp%2FDT7H61%2Ftitanic-ship-titanic-1997- 


Homophones 


Vietnamese beef noodle pho or cuisine 
Blend: homophone and word creation 
Again, it is the attention-grabbing spelling. 


SS 
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s 


https://www.google.com/imegres ?imgurl=https%3A%2F%2Fb.zmtcdn.com% 


Homophones 


Matador and Metadoor are homophones 
(Bullfighting) the principal bullfighter who is appointed to kill the bull. 
A homophone used to name a security doors shop. The name is so catchy; 
it’s punning wordplay and conveys qualities such as power and confidence. 
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Service 


WAYS waiki 


British Airways 


e It's named after the movie "Back to the 
future“ fyooshuh 


https://www.backtothefuchsia.biz/flower delivery/Stony Stratford.aspx 


e Barbra Streisand barbra ‘stratzand is 
an American singer, actress, and 
filmmaker. 


Sis, “a Qi 


RL 


https://www.google.com/maps/uv?pb=!1s0x48761b45835dd159:0x5c690b 


Barbra Streisand 
https://www.google.com/search?q=%E2%80%A2+Barbra+Streisand&sxsrf= 


(Semi)homophones 


Sometimes, words that are close to homophones are placed in a context 
where the reader or the hearer would expect another word; it is often 
called the incongruity-resolution theory. The purpose is to entertain the 
recipient, and make memorable names. Consider this example, tech it 
easy is a phrasal pun. It rhymes with take it easy. The language draws on 
both meanings, giving the effect that obtaining and dealing with tech 
products is easy and stress-free. So calm down! 


data:image/jpeg;base64,/9j/ 


Semi-homophone 


Here there is a wordplay with similar sounds. The bread shop owner 
avoided using Brad, may be it is illegal to use other people’s names as a 
name for a company, a shop, or a brand. So he replaced it by bread for 
two reasons; to make the name descriptive and make use of the 
celebrity name which would generate more attention and greatly 
influence their purchases 


Semi-homophones 


Another word play: Huh is an exclamation used to express surprise or 
disbelief or as an inquiry inviting affirmative reply. 


Elvis Presley the American singer and actor. 
The spelling is attention-grabbing. 


atsley & grapesiane Eb 


greengrocery & health juices 


httos://www.google.com/imgres ?imgurl=https%3A%2F%2Flookaside.fbsbx 


Indiana Jones is an American media franchise based on the adventures of a 
fictional archaeologist replacing 
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https://www.google.com/imgres?imgurl=https%3A%2F%2Fstatic.neatoram 
a.com%2Fimages%2F2010-04%2Findiana-bones-temple- 


(Semi)homophones 


The codfather rhymes with the godfather. The dictionary give two meanings i- 
man who presents a child at baptism and promises to take responsibility for their 
religious education 
2-a man who is influential or pioneering 
The name draws on both. The big boss. It conveys power. The greatest ever cod 
fish, the atmospheric, rich experience. Marlon Brando, Al Pacino. 
i mge 


data:image/jpeg;base64,/9j/4 AAQSkKZJIREABAQAAAQABAAD/2wCEAAOHCB 


Abra Cadabra is a spill someone can use to make his or her wish 
come true as in Harry potter and Seseme Street. So, the name 
Abra Cadabra says that, whatever you dream of, the perfect meal, 
the perfect kebabs, it's kind of magic. Just say Abra Kebabra 


KEBABRA 


DISC ER 


https://www.google.com/imgres?imgurl=https%3A%2F%2Fabrakebabra.co 
m%2Fwp-content%2Fuploads%2F2018%2F06%2F Abrakebabra- 


Lexicography: Welcome to wordland! 


(Semi)homophones 
replacing a sound by 
another 


Beauty and the beast 


sa lan 
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https://www.google.com/imgres?imgurl=httos%3A%2F%2Ficoncontractin 
.com%2Fwp- 


(Semi)homophones 
insertion of additional 
sounds 


Forrest and florist 


https://www.google.com/imgres?imgurl=https%3A%2F%2Flive.staticflickr.c 


Forrest Gump 


ry AF TIS F. 
https://www.google.com/imgres?imgurl=https%3A %2F%2Fmedia. vogu 
e.fr%2Fphotos%2F5d234d48d3002d7 73169965 %2F2%3A3%2FW_ 


Give it a try! 


e Using homophones and 
polysemy, invent a name for 
the following: 

e A restaurant 

e A supermarket 

e A pharmacy 

e A barber shop 

e A shoe shop 

e A grocery store 

e A fitness center 


COVI-GLOSSARY 


By Dr Laila Abdel Aal Alghalban 
Professor of linguistics 
Faculty of Arts 


Kafrelsheikh University 


The coronavius is rocking the world and tightening 
its grip on every life domain. It looks like a magic 
wand that turns life on the planet upside down. At 
times of deep-seated certainties and haunting 
fears, seismic changes bring seismic social and 
linguistic changes. With a torrent of terms and 
neologisms that would whet the appetite of 
linguists and linguistic studies, the crisis would 
seem a rare opportunity to keep tracking as many 
COVID-19-inspired terms (COVI-GLOSSAY) as 
possible and putting them in sociocultural and 
political contexts. It is hoped that such weekly 
updates would tell some sides of the global 


pandemic story. Here are some of the most 
prominent entries | have spotted. 


The nature of the relationship between words and 
their referents is a very ambivalent and arbitrary 
one; words may come into fashion, fall into disuse, 
change their meaning completely, expand or 
retreat semantically, etc. At nerve-wracking times, 
our brains work more creatively to cope with the 
stressful reality. We quit our comfort zones and 
conventional modes of thinking to walk untaken 
routes to survive hard times. We rush to develop 
methods to combat danger and use resources to 
the fullest. The same is true of our verbal 
behaviour; we create new words and word 
combinations, and revive dead or archaic ones. 
Words are organized in our brains in the form of a 
network, connected via neural pathways. At crises 
times, words are connected by new pathways and 
hence acquire new meanings. 


How does language react to the COVID-19 
outbreak? 


With the pandemic coronavirus hitting the world 
mercilessly, an avalanche of words, metaphors and 
images communicating fear has engulfed us: 


‘epicentre’, ‘quarantined’, 'self-quarantined', 'self- 
isolation’, ‘social distancing’, ‘masks’, ‘stay at 
home’, ‘self isolation’, ‘cities around the world turn 
into ghost cities', ‘pray at home’, ‘live streaming of 
prayers and religious services’, ‘lockdown’, 
‘epidemic’, ‘pandemic’, ‘sterilization of cities’, 
‘overwhelmed healthcare systems’, ‘contract the 
virus’, ‘contact tracing’, ‘weapons’, ‘without 
sugarcoating threats’, ‘panic buying’, ‘fight the 
virus’, 'to shield the vulnerable people’, ‘follow the 
government's advice to the letter’, among many 
others. On the other hand, many others, most of 
them neologisms, have cropped up a lot, urging us 
to look on the bright side. Here are some. 


Quarantine memes!! 


You have probably heard about memes 

multiple times if you are a social media user. 
Maybe you do not know what it means although 
you definably stumble upon memes too many 
times! A meme is a word used to describe any 
text, image or video that contains sarcastic and 
humorous content. As you scroll down your 
Facebook newsfeed or your Twitter home page, 
you see hundreds of memes every day, whether 


you follow pages that are exclusively for memes or 
even friends and family. Memes hide in their 
sarcastic sense of humour the reality of what we 
face in life. That being said, memes about 
coronavirus have flooded social media since the 
beginning of the crisis, especially those on the 
quarantine. 


Me in Quarantine vs the story I'll tell my 
grand kids 


https://www.google.com/imgres ?imgurl=https%3 
A%2F%2Fi.chzbgr.com%2Ffull%2F9607081728%2F 


hBFCA47F1%2Ffunny-memes-memes- 


Quarantine Quarantine day 
day 1 514527283 


People make memes about cooking since 
everyone nowadays is in the kitchen trying a new 
recipe. A ten-minute-biscuit recipe that went viral 
was one of the famous memes. People started to 
post such sarcastic comments as "Why are you so 
rushed?! You have nothing to do in this 
quarantine. Let the biscuits take their time!!" 


Weight gain memes have been going viral as many 
of us gained a noticeable amount of weight during 
the long days of quarantine. Many memes were 


made about how we would look like when the 
march 2020 december 2020 


lockdown ends. 


Memes about moms’ behavior during this crisis 
have gained equal interest. Many hilarious and 
funny videos on how moms are sanitizing homes 
and being paranoid if anyone in the family thinks 
about going out have also gone viral. Life in 
quarantine is definitely boring, but memes really 
oxygenate our days and help us cope with 
struggle. 


When you finally start 
learning to cook during 


the quarantine: 


_ Mom, how should | j 
mo cook the rice? 


— 


Start boiling 2 cups 
of water 


https://www.google.com/url?sa=i&url=https%3A% 
2F%2Fknowyourmeme.com%2Fphotos%2F181926 
5-covid-19- 


Lockdown femicide , Covibusers, Mask-19 


Under lockdown, abuses and domestic violence 
against women has surged. Many women are 
killed by their long-term abusive husbands. Others 
are not able to escape traumatic abuse and 
exceptionally toxic relations. Living with abusers 
under one roof during lockdown adds gasoline to 
the fire and pushes women to the brink of a 
complete mental breakdown. In Spain's Canary 
Islands, a campaign called Mascarilla-19 (Mask-19) 
has been launched to help victims dodge abuse 
and leave home. Women can get to the nearest 
pharmacy and ask for Mask-19; pharmacy staff 
would know that women need help; some 
personal data are taken and emergency services 
are immediately notified. "She can go home, or 
wait until police and support workers arrive," said 
one of the campaigners. Mask-19 is going viral in 
many areas around the world, including Spain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Norway and Argentina. It 
throws a lifeline to so many women wrestling 
silently with life-threatening violence during long 
periods of home confinement. 


Virus 'politicisation’ 


World Health Organisation (WHO) has been under 
fire from multiple heads of state and officials; The 
current Director-General, Tedros Adhanom, has 
been accused of being "very China-centric” and of 
hiding data on the scale of the outbreak in China 
during the first days and weeks of the pandemic. 
The US president said they "really blew" their 
pandemic response. In response, Adhanom called 
for not politicizing the virus and using the 
Organization as escape goat for political gain, 
alluding to many politicians who put the blame on 
the Organization to cover up their failure to tackle 
the crisis. 


"Corona bonds" 


The pandemic has unmasked how fragile the EU is. 
Italy, the first and worst-hit spot in Europe, has 
been left high and dry grappling with the 
pandemic that has overwhelmed its healthcare 


system like never before, a matter vibrantly and 
hot-bloodedly criticized by Italy's prime minister. 
Many wealthy members refuse to share the 
financial burden by issuing ‘Corona bonds’, causing 
deep, incurable wounds in the hearts of many 
Italians. The EU has failed the Corona test and its 
future is on the line. 


Quarantine bullying: When the mob take over 


Quarantine shaming and COVID-19 shaming has 
been a stigma that marred many victims around 
the world. Quarantined people have become 
subject to bullying and sometimes killing. The 
bodies of many deceased victims were left 
uncollected. In some areas, the mob opposed the 
burial of the bodies of medical staff who lost their 
lives in the fight against the pandemic in their 
home localities. 


Infodemic: Fake medicine pandemic 


A torrent of fake medicine for corona pandemic 
continues showering us, with some top world 
official recommending some. WHO has warned 
against the growing infodemic. Unfortunately, 
many unproven corona drugs have found their 
way to local and international markets. It seems 
that at hard times humans are most vulnerable to 
go for mythic and dangerous choices. 


‘'COVIDIOTS', ‘lockdown shaming’, ‘nanny 
policing’ 


Psychologists say that shaming, especially during 
the time of calamities and disasters, is a mechanism 
societies use to control people who defy rules and 
laws. Among the strikingly 'new' forms of shaming 
are: ‘national shame’ a term crafted by U.S 
President Donald Trump to describe lack of 
medical supplies, urging General Motors and 
Boeing to supply ventilators and other supplies. 
Shame is intensified by collocating with ‘national’, 
intensifying control. 'Lockdown shaming’ is 
another member of the dynasty. Drone police in the 
U.K. release footage of 'COVIDIOTS' who defy 


lockdown and go outdoors; a matter regarded by 
many as a form of "nanny policing". 


"Backshaming': What an irony! 


"Americans not welcome due to virus,’ says 
Mexicans," read one news story. What an irony! 
Building a wall on the American-Mexican borders 
to bar ‘criminal’ Latin American migrants from 
reaching America has been a priority to the current 
American Administration. Paradoxically, it is 
Mexicans who bar Americans from getting to 
Mexico in the time of COVID-19. Mexicans "wore 
face masks and held signs telling Americans to 
‘stay at home'," added the story. Likewise, China, 
where the virus originated, has issued a travel ban 
on all visitors to reduce a second wave of the 
pandemic. 


‘Clap for carers' 


The heroic medial workers who risk their own lives 
to save peoples’ lives, face danger with full 
dedication and conviction in the nobility of their 
job. The world's new heroes, according to CNN, 
are being applauded everywhere, on doorsteps, 
balconies, workplaces, etc. The act of clapping is a 


token of gratitude, appreciation and support. What 
makes the expression stand out is that medical 
professionals have never been among those who 
typically receive applause like politicians, artists, 
sportsmen, celebrities, and so on. Paying tributes to 
medical workers is a signal of solidarity, respect, 
and recognition which brings them at the fore. 
Moreover, famous buildings across the world were 
lit up blue, the color of healthcare institutions and 
which conveys focus, serenity, and warmth, in 
recognition of the brave and gracious work of 
medical staff. 


Semantic expansion 


Historically, 'quarantining' is term used in religious 
and political domains. Then, it underwent semantic 
expansion, and became a common medical term 
used mainly by medical students and doctors 
specialized in Public Health and Tropical 
Medicine. In the last couple of weeks, ‘quarantine’ 
has broken the shackles of the medical jargon to be 
one of the most used words on social media 
platforms as well as in our daily conversations 
around the world. It is ironic how unprecedented 
circumstances like coronavirus can change the map 
of our language. 


"Flatten the curve" 


"Flatten the curve" has been another widely-used 
phrase in everyday speech. But what does 
flattening the curve mean?! It means reducing the 
number of positive coronavirus cases by following 
the social distancing rules, staying at home and 
washing hands on a regular basis. These protective 
measures can drastically change the aftermath of 
the trial we live in. Flattening the curve of cases 
would increase healthcare capacity of ventilators 
and ICUs to rescue many of them. One of the 
biggest fears of the coronavirus is not its mortality 
rate, rather it is its dangerous ability of spreading 
among people. So, a skyrocketing increase in cases 
would overwhelm health departments, with no 
enough places in the ICUs for the likely floods of 
patients. 


‘Super spreader': Case 31 


In South Korea, Case 31 seemed like a standard 
case until public health authorities started tracing 
the patient’s tracks. What they learned shocked 
them: the woman had, during the previous 10 days, 
attended two worship services with at least 

1,000 other members of her church. Within 24 
hours, the nation’s number of confirmed cases 
started multiplying exponentially. The count had a 


more than 30-fold increase in a week, which 
prompted the government to raise its health alert to 
the highest level 


‘Super spreader': The Sikh guru 


A Sikh preacher who returned from Europe met 
thousands before he died of Covid-19. At least 
15,000 people who may have caught the 
coronavirus from him are under strict quarantine in 
northern India. The case has stunned India and 
inspired a popular Punjabi singer to release a song 
that has been viewed on YouTube more than 2.3 
million times in less than two days. “I passed on 
the disease ... roaming around the village like a 
shadow of death,” say the lyrics of the song, which 
a Punjab Police chief has encouraged people to 
listen to as a warning. 


Physical distancing not social distancing 


'Keep your distance’, 'Stay at home’ and ‘Maintain 
social distancing’, people worldwide are being 
instructed. Social distancing has become a phrase 


on everyone's lips, a matter that pushed WHO 
officials to put forward ‘physical distancing’ as an 
alternative since " people in the quarantine need 
social interaction. Now it is easy through social 
media. By definition, social interaction can be done 
using social media. So what we mean here is 
physical distancing,” explained Dr Rui Paulo de 
Jesus, a WHO official. 


‘Starentine': Virtual stargazing in quarantine 


"Starentine' is presently a viral neologism and 
twitter trend. Neologisms are new words, 
expressions as well as new senses and 
interpretation of existing words. Morphologically 
speaking, 'Starentine' is a blend word created by 
merging 'star’/ 'stare' and ‘quarantine’. Megan 
Eaves, a writer and amateur astronomer has come 
up with the idea of launching virtual classes or 
sessions to help those locked at home enjoy 
stargazing. 


"Vidsolation' 


This is another blend meaning to use video-chatting 
while you are self-isolating at home. 'Vidsolation' 
kills social distance and keeps people connected to 
family and friends. Individuals can also host dinner 
parties and watch parties online. 


‘'Caremongering' 


'Caremongering' is a brand new compound word. 
Charity and volunteering are being incredibly 
publicized like never before. Local support groups 
and campaigns are being set up to accommodate 
senior citizens’ needs and deliver medicine; 
therapists are providing free medical consultations 
online for the virus as well as other diseases; 
teachers are offering free online classes; public 
libraries and book clubs are presenting free 
services digitally; Netflix is making accessible for 
audience everywhere to watch new films for free 
and is setting up a relief fund; youth are sterilising 
of cities and towns in Egypt, to mention a few. 


'Hoseums' 


'Hoseums' is a further neologism; home and 
museum are blended to refer to virtually visiting 
museums and galleries while at home. Major 
museums around the world, which shut due to 
coronavirus, are having a "virtual launch" to show 
valuable collections on social media to virtual 
visitors worldwide. Millions of people who have 
never been to museums in flesh would enjoy those 
tours for the first time, which could flag cultural 
awareness and aesthetic taste. 


'Vidyoga’, ‘Kitchen Quarantine’ 


The spread of the coronavirus and social distancing 
have given rise to more neologisms such as 
'Vidyoga', 'Kitchen Quarantine’ to provide 
Instagram series for novice quarantined foodies and 
yoga lovers. The same is true of physical fitness 
centres. If social distancing is necessary to fight the 
virus, it should be made easy for people to cope 
with. 


Task: 1- Compile a list of the latest neologisms in 
English 

2- Write dictionary entries for the words in 
the following picture. 


(mE) corona j 


¥ quarantini ) 


Over the past weeks, a number of what could be 
termed COVIGLOSSARY entries have been 
complied. With things getting worse and more 
complicated as confidence in governments’ ability 
to tackle the crises is eroding, the pandemic forces 


a reset of priorities and demands. The crisis also 
seems to constitute a bullet in the head of many 
long- established ideologies, policies and dominant 
paradigms. How has the virus been depicted by 
many world leaders and in the media in general? 
And what are the main COVI- terms that have 
cropped out this week? 


COVI-METAPHORS 


This week, the number of fatalities keeps rocketing. 
Medical supplies are scarce even in the wealthiest 
nations. Such negativity has impacted the language 
used to describe the pandemic and its seismic 
repercussions. The novel coronavirus has been 
portrayed as a moving thing or creature as it 
‘continues its steady march across the world’, a 
stressful experience in that 'it is the greatest test 
that we have faced together’, an uncontrollable 
thing or a natural power that 'rages on' and 
‘spreading like wildfire’, a destructive object as it is 
'a ticking time bomb’, 'an evil demon’, 'a 
nightmare’, a bitter food that cannot be 'suger- 
coated’, 'a puzzle' we need 'to unlock’ and to which 
‘there's no magic bullet’, an enormous pressure to 
which banks bow to ‘scrap dividend payments, and 
a fortress that must be guarded against all ‘official’ 
misinformation and communal fables, among other 
portrayals which echo how vulnerable, helpless, 


coward are humans in the face of an invisible, tiny 
enemy! 


Gender-based lockdown 


The funniest incident happening this week is the 
gender-based lockdown restrictions imposed in 
Peru. 'Men can only leave home on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays; women can do so on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. On Sundays, 
no-one is allowed out," reads the story in the BBC. 
Panama, another Latin American country, has 
taken the same gender-based measures in a bid to 
control the spread of the deadly virus. The move 
has triggered much debate there. 


What's in a name? Corona joking 


Another funny incident is that a beer labelled 
Corona has shut down temporally in Mexico as the 
name prompted wide spread joking and 
associations. In Egypt, similar jocks about the 
famous Corona chocolate have been circulating. 
Ironically, the company's sales have reportedly 
been surging since the outbreak began. As always, 
fun-loving Egyptians seek refuge and comfort in 
laughter when adversity hits. The incidents bring 
to minds the incredible Shakespearean question 
‘what's in a name?’ which indicates that names do 


not have an intrinsic meaning; they are merely 
labels or signs to people or things (referents), a fact 
proved by 20" century linguists. 


Coronavirus police robot: Hunting cases 


Over the past decade or so, humanity has 
increasingly submitted to machines. Technology 
has been invading the very special zone humans 
have long occupied. Artificial intelligence has been 
one of the leading worriers in the fight against the 
pandemic. China is a case in point; robots have 
been used in infection control. In Tunisia, a police 
robot patrols streets during lockdown to spot 
violators who must show their IDs. Likewise, the 
Indian police are busy 'hunting' Covid-19 cases 
nationwide, using similar devices. 


When virtual reality turns into real reality 


Lockdown restrictions have made it inevitable for 
humans to turn to technology for help. 
'Teletherapy’, 'Virtual Grand National’, ‘Cloud tomb 
sweeping’, Virtual Universities and Schools, Mass 
sing- along, VR tours, and dozens of other 


activities, that involve technology, where virtual 
and real reality merge, flag a major shift in social, 
economic and academic practices. It is likely that 
such changes would stay in the post-corona era. 
Ironically, rumors claiming that 5G technology 
destroys human immune system and helps transmit 
coronavirus have gone viral, an incident 
showcasing the intricate relation between humans 
and technology. 


"Modern piracy" 


The US has revoked the shipping of 200,000 
Germany-bound masks and saved them instead for 
domestic use, a move described by a German 
official as "modern piracy". Another fight for 
masks and ventilators took place when the US 
government bids for purchasing shipments at 
soaring prices. "I found a stock of masks that was 
available but Americans outbid us, offering three 
times the price and they proposed to pay up-front,” 
said a French official. "It's like being on eBay with 
50 other states, bidding on a ventilator." 


‘Modern piracy’ is so pervasive and tacit that it goes 
unnoticed and unpunished. We can spot it in unjust 
trade rules, wars in poor countries, overexploiting 
natural resources, robbing future generations’ 
rights, famines, drugs, illiteracy, media 


abuses...The list would go on and on. Thanks to 
this upheaval, cunning savagery and white-collar 
crimes are getting unmasked. 


COVID-19 Collocates: words that come before or 
after the term COVID-19 
Top twenty words (collocates) of COVID-19 

https://www.sciencedirect.com/science/article/pii/S 
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January 
outbreak 
novel 
deadly 
Wuhan 
spread 
China 
2019-nCoV 
strain 
case 
infection 
infect 
confirm 


epidemic 


February 
outbreak 
novel 
spread 
case 
China 
epidemic 
impact 
COVID-19 
fear 
deadly 
confirm 
new 


test 


March 
outbreak 
pandemic 
spread 
case 
novel 
positive 
crisis 

test 
COVID-19 
impact 
new 
confirm 
fight 


14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


January 
originate 
symptom 
new 

fear 

toll 
spreading 


declare 


February 
Wuhan 
infection 
positive 
infect 
concern 
patient 


disease 


March 
fear 
response 
disease 
patient 
cause 
death 


concern 


